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at the moment no visible acute political agitation, she had not
escaped the general infection.
Lord Minto was above all things anxious that the Government of
India should not be put in the position of appearing to have their
hands forced by agitation in this country or by pressure from Home,
and he bent himself to the task with energy and good will. In due
course, the reform proposals of the Government were published.
They were found to have been conceived in a narrow spirit, and
there was little in them of that spacious statesmanship which people
associated with the name of John Morley. The position in India was
becoming one of great difficulty. The forces of unrest and anarchism
had grown in strength and violence, and brought in their train
repressive legislation such as the country had never known. Amoog
other measures, a Press Act was passed, introduced in the Council by
the then Law Member, Sir S. P. Sinha, not yet on the highest rung
of his remarkable political career, and warmly supported by Goktiale
and the majority of his non-official colleagues. It is interesting to
note, in passing, that on Gokhale's return to Bombay after the close
of the session at which the Act was passed, Pfaerozeshah expressed
strong disapproval of his attitude towards the measure. On Gokhale
pleading helplessness in the face of the evidence produced by Gov-
ernment of the seditious character of many of the writings in the
Indian Press, Pherozeshah replied with some vehemence that the
non-official members had no business to support it even in spite of
the plea of necessity. Government had never listened to the advice
of the leaders of the people on matters of policy, and when it came
to forging repressive legislation, they wanted tfae laner 10 share Ac
responsibility and the odium. It was a giseat misiafce, therefore, on
the part of the Indian members of the Council to support the Press
Act. Itiey ought rather to have asked Government to go into the
root causes of the violent propaganda preached in many erf the
Indian papers. Gokhale listened in silence, feeling, perhaps, thtt
his leader was taking an extreme attitude.
The facts are that Gokhale did not actually support the BiH He
could not, however, conscientiously,oppose its principles, in view <rf
the wild writings in the Indian Press in those days. He moved